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saints' days, vestments, etc., are noticed in detail. Fifty pages are 
given to a discussion of "the connection between the liturgy and 
ritual of the Jewish and Christian churches." The information derived 
from the apostolic constitutions is thrown iDto an appendix, because, 
though much of this devotional material is no doubt ante-Nicene, the 
compilation itself " dates from the second half of the fourth century." 

The treatise under review is of high value in several particulars : 
(i) It gives all the passages bearing on the subject found in the New 
Testament and in the ante-Nicene ecclesiastical writers. (2) It handles 
this material with great wealth of learning and in great candor of spirit. 
(3) It helps members of the English church to determine how far their 
prayerbook "retains or reflects primitive usage." (4) It helps mem- 
bers of non-liturgical churches to look at the whole question of 
liturgy and ritual in the light shed by Scripture and the practices of 
the second and third centuries. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Scholar and the State, and other Orations and Addresses. 
By Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New 
York. New York: The Century Co., 1897. Pp. vii+335, 
8vo. Cloth, $2. 

Seventeen occasional addresses and papers make up the contents 
of this handsomely printed volume. A Harvard Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion, " The Scholar and the State," furnishes an apt title for the entire 
book ; for in the discussions of such closely allied themes as " The 
Scholar in American Life," "Scholarship and Service," "The Chris- 
tian and the State," by which it is followed, the reader meets again and 
again the noble conception of the obligations of Christian scholarship, 
which is the distinguishing mark of the book, and which gives it a 
permanent value. Bishop Potter holds steadily in view the high ideal 
of a scholarship "which does not concern itself with merely material 
applications or seek for merely material reward," as against the tend- 
encies of a practical age which measures the results of the student's 
time and labor by " what they have earned in money or can produce 
in dividends." It is not the chief function of a university to give a 
practical education, as a " utilitarian dispensation " so readily assumes. 
On the contrary, a university does not fulfill its purpose unless it offers 
opportunity and hospitality to original investigators. Its resources 
should enable it to endow research. " To create an adequate endow- 
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ment or foundation," says Bishop Potter, "then to place upon it the 
best man that can be commanded in all the land ; and then, for a time 
at any rate, to let him alone, not to burden him with conventional 
tasks, nor to exact from him so much a month or a year, but to leave 
him conscious that he has a noble opportunity and that the eyes of his 
brother scholars are upon him to see how he improves it — this, I am 
rash enough to believe, will open the door to imperishable work and 
to imperishable honor." Bishop Potter's convictions as to the duty 
the university owes to investigation and research do not sound as 
" rash " today as when they were first published in the Forum nearly 
ten years ago. In this utterance he is not now a voice crying in the 
wilderness of unbelief. The universities are getting the endowments 
for which he asks. But there are many people still who believe in the 
" higher education," and wonder, nevertheless, what a university 
instructor who teaches but six hours in the week can possibly do with 
his spare time ; and everyone who believes in the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake must wish that this plea might have a wide and atten- 
tive hearing from the American public. 

But though scholarship must not be estimated solely by its practi- 
cal results, it has its weighty responsibilities. Bishop Potter calls upon 
the educated men of the community to take the lead in the advocacy 
of " those sounder ideas of civic and social and moral order of which 
the greatest nations have yet so much to learn." The state has a just 
claim upon the larger learning and riper culture of the fortunate man 
to whom opportunities of intellectual discipline have been generously 
offered. Let the "men of light" be also the "men of leading." 

In the enforcement of these truths the book is thoroughly American, 
in the best sense of that much abused word. No one can question the 
purity and the fervor of Bishop Potter's patriotism. He puts emphasis 
upon the moral value of American civilization, and the service our 
republican institutions have rendered to learning. One may venture, 
however, to doubt whether too large an inference is not drawn from 
the fact for which the history of Union College serves as illustra- 
tion, that in the curriculum of our earliest educational institutions 
" polite learning " took precedence over physical sciences and practical 
arts. If the "founders" of a hundred years ago did not regard the 
restriction of the college course to languages, mathematics, and litera- 
ture as "a stupid impertinence" in the face of the urgent bread-and- 
butter demands of their day, it was the result, more largely than Bishop 
Potter seemed to admit, of the traditional conception of what a col- 
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lege training should undertake. When the physical sciences came to 
something like man's estate and their educational value was recognized, 
they found their place as a matter of course in the curriculum. 

It is the spirit of a genuine patriotism, too, which sounds through 
the plain, strong language regarding the abuses of the pension system 
and the vigorous defense of civil-service reform. 

The style of these papers is altogether commendable. The themes 
treated do not always demand originality of thought. But even the 
inevitable commonplaces are made interesting. There is a sustained 
dignity of expression, but never frigidity ; and the language, when its 
march is stateliest, is temperate and lucid. 

Chicago, III. A - K - PARKER. 



The Growth of the Kingdom of God. By Sidney L. 
Gulick, M.A. New York, Chicago, and Toronto : F. H. 
Revell Co., 1897. P P- xv + 3 20 - Cloth, gi.50. 

The author is an American Congregational missionary in Japan. 
From " an address delivered to an audience of wide-awake Japanese 
young men" has grown this treatise. The thesis is: "The kingdom 
of God on earth is growing." It controverts the assertion so often 
made, not only by non-Christians, but even by Christians, that the 
religion of Christ is losing power. Outside the church men are fast 
bound in the spirit of this world, and even within the church the spirit 
of Christ is manifestly declining. A true view of the world shows 
plainly that it is growing worse and worse. Unless the reader of this 
book is wedded beyond reclaim to his pessimistic theory, he will rise 
from the perusal of its pages a converted man. If solid tables of sta- 
tistics and uncontrovertible facts of history can carry conviction to a 
reasonable mind, then of four things Mr. Gulick's book gives abundant 
and convincing proof, viz. : "(1) The growing number of those who 
claim to believe the teachings of Jesus ; (2) the increasing understand- 
ing of the contents of those teachings by those who claim to believe 
them; (3) the increasing obedience to the spirit taught by Christ; 
and (4) the increasing influence of those teachings and that spirit, 
even on those who make no claim to believe or follow them." 

Christians who take a lugubrious view of the moral state of the church 
and the world, and infidels who join them in preaching a gospel of 
despair, will find abundant material for reflection in the statistical evi- 
dences of the growth of Christianity. But if these objectors waive 



